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Non  itaque,  si  quid  vix  in  millesimo  corporc  ali- 
quando  decipit,  /idem  non  liabct,  cum  per  innutnera- 
biles  homines  respondeat.  Celsus. 

♦ ■— 

I find,  with  equal  sorrow  and  surprise,  that 
attempts  have  for  some  time  been  making  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  I speak  more  particularly, 
from  my  own  knowledge,  of  the  vicinity  of  Chi- 
chester and  Bognor,  to  revive  a loathsome  and 
horrid  disease,  which  in  most  instances  is  attended 
with  danger,  in  many  proves  fatal,  and  almost 
in  all  those  who  survive  its  attack,  whether  they 
are  cruelly  exposed  to  its  poison  at  an  early  and 
defenceless  age,  or  foolishly  persuaded  to  suffer 
its  infliction  at  a later  period,  leaves  indelible 
traces,  external  or  internal,  local  or  constitu- 
tional. This  disease  is  the  Small-Pox,  a disease 
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which  for  every  one  that  perishes  by  the  plague, 
destroys  one  hundred,  and  which  has  been 
strongly  but  not  unjustly  termed  “ the  greatest 
known  scourge  of  mankind.”  I find  with  great 
regret  that  this  strange  project  has  the  sanction  of 
many  persons  of  education  and  respectability  and 
that  very  active  efforts  are  making  to  bring  back 
upon  society  all  those  evils  attendant  on  Small 
Pox  which  were  formerly  so  bitterly  deplored, 
and  which  caused  the  discovery  of  Vaccination  to 
be  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which 
the  medical  profession  had  been  the  instrument 
of  conferring  on  mankind. 

I can  have  no  doubt  that  these  attempts 
originate  in  the  best  intentions,  but  I have  also 
as  little  doubt  that  they  are  founded  in  error  and 
mistake.  The  consequences  however  are  deplo- 
rable. The  practice  of  inoculating  is  again  be- 
coming common,  disfigured  faces  are  again  met 
with  in  every  village  and  in  every  street,  the  air 
is  again  infected  with  the  poison  of  a disgusting 
disease,  and  deaths  from  Small  Pox  are  continu- 
ally occurring. 

At  such  a time  it  is  the  interest  of  all,  and 
the  particular  duty  of  some,  to  examine  into  the 
causes  of  so  important  adeparture  from  a wise  and 
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salutary  practice;  and  it  may  be  permitted  to 
the  advocates  of  Vaccination  to  enquire  on  what 
grounds  so  much  responsibility  is  incurred  by 
the  favourers  of  Inoculation  for  the  Small  Pox, 
and  what  are  the  weighty  arguments  or  opinions 
which  are  evidently  operating,  though  privately, 
so  very  extensively.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
proper  to  remind  the  public  of  some  of  those  ad- 
vantages which  Vaccination  has  been  universally 
allowed  to  carry  with  it,  and  which  twenty  years 
experience  has  confirmed.  If  I undertake  to  do 
this,  it  is  partly  because  no  one  among  those 
who  might  do  it  so  much  better,  is  likely  to  un- 
dertake it,  and  chiefly  because  I think  that, 
with  the  opinions  1 hold  on  the  subject,  to  be 
silent  would  be  to  neglect  my  duty  to  society. 
Unwilling  to  believe  that  the  arguments  and  opi- 
nions which  I have  been  able  to  hear  on  this 
subject  are  those  to  which  alone  persons  of  edu- 
cation and  respectability  sacrifice  the  safety  and 
the  health  of  families,  I must  own  I am  most 
anxious  to  learn  whether  any  thing  more  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  Small  Pox  than  what  I shall 
notice.  If  any  stronger  reasons  remain  untold, 
I have  no  doubt  that  their  utterance  would  lead 
to  the  termination  of  a very  lamentable  delu- 
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The  first  and  greatest  objection  to  Vacci- 
nation is,  I presume,  that  it  is  not  an  infallible 
security  against  the  occurrence  of  Small  Pox. 

It  is  certainly  a little  curious  that  those  who 
object  to  Vaccination  because  it  does  not  in  every 
case  protect  from  Small  Pox,  should  prefer  en- 
suring the  worst  of  the  chances,  that  is,  the 
Small  Pox  in  every  case.  On  any  other  subject 
such  a mode  of  reasoning  and  acting  would 
hardly  be  accounted  consistent  with  sound  mind. 
A thousand  precautions  are  continually  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  yet  sometimes, 
notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  health 
suffers  : but  would  it  be  wise  or  rational  to  neg- 
lect them  altogether  and  ruin  our  health  by  de- 
sign?— yet  such  conduct  would  be  little  less 
wise  or  rational  than  that  of  those  persons  who 
persuade  people  to  try  to  get  the  Small  Pox  lest 
by  some  distant  chance  they  may  possibly  have 
that  disease.  The  same  objection  might  lead  to 
the  neglect  of  every  article  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  or  of  any  assistance  from  the  medical  art, 
of  which,  as  of  Vaccination,  its  most  liberal  pro- 
fessors have  always  confessed  cc  ut  cum  soepius 
aliquando  respondent,  interdum  tamen  fallat.” 
But  let  us  examine  the  objection  itself; 
“ Vaccination  is  not  an  infallible  security  against 
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the  Small  Pox  — let  us  see  how  far  this  ob- 
jection ought  to  influence  us.  Of  course  all  rea- 
soning on  this  point  must  rest  on  registers  and 
reports  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  as 
far  as  they  have  been  given  to  the  public. 

Looking  at  these  reports,  I believe  I am 
fully  borne  out  by  them  in  the  following 
calculations.  Of  100  persons  Vaccinated,  it 
does  not  appear  that  more  than  one  can  be  con- 
sidered insecure.*  Of  cases  of  Small  Pox  after 
Vaccination,  severe  cases  cannot  be  estimated  at 
more  than  1 in  100.  Supposing  then  10,000 
persons  to  be  Vaccinated,  100  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand may  possibly  have  the  Small  Pox  afterwards, 
one  out  of  the  whole  number  may  have  the  Small 
Pox  severely,  and  00  may  have  it  in  a mild  and 
modified  form.  Now  admitting  this,  though  by 
no  means  fully  proved,  as  a truth  to  be  lamented, 
there  is  still  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
Vaccination.  Instead  of  this,  will  any  one  say 
that  it  is  better  at  once  to  Inoculate  the  whole 
of  the  10, 000  persons  for  the  Small  Pox  ? Every 
body  must  admit  that  the  number  of  severe  cases 

* I belieie  1 am  her*-  making  an  exceedingly  liberal  admis- 
sion. Mr.  Cross,  in  bis  History  of  the  Variolous  epidemic  which 
prevailed  in  Norwich  in  1819,  states  that  among  ten  thousand  per- 
sons who  h^  been  vaccinated,  he  could  only,  after  most  diligent 
search,  fli Jni-  e ca*et  of  Small  Pox. 
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would  then  be  in  a much  larger  proportion,  and 
the  number  of  those  actually  infected  with  Small 
Pox  would  be  exactly  100  times  greater  than  the 
number  of  those  having  the  Small  Pox  after  Vac- 
cination. Ten  thousand  persons  would  have  the 
Small  Pox  instead  of  one  hundred.  When  we 
further  consider  how  many  persons  would  be  put 
in  danger  of  the  Natural  Small  Pox  by  the  plan 
of  inoculating,  the  disadvantage  of  the  plan 
seems  still  more  enormous:  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  examine  how  many  out  of  the  small 
number  of  those  having  Small  Pox  after  Vacci- 
nation may  have  been  carelessly  vaccinated,  or 
may  possess  peculiarities  of  constitution,*  the 
real  advantages  of  the  Cow  Pox  will  be  found 
nearly  undiminished.  If  then  we  admit  that  Vac- 
cination does  not  infallibly  protect  against  the 

* A Lady  at  AA'inchester  lately  took  Small  Pox  after  Vac- 
-cination,  they  were  very  mild,  and  the  pustules  declined  early. 
Her  sister,  who  had  also  been  Vaccinated,  slept  with  her,  and 
xlid  not  take  the  Small  Pox.  A severe  case  of  Small  Pox  occur- 
red in  a family  at  Lewes  after  Vaccination  : the  subject  of  it  was 
a young  man  whose  constitution  had  resisted  the  action  of  the 
Vaccine  virus  two  or  three  times  : his  brother,  living  in  the  same 
house,  who  had  had  the  Cow  Pox,  did  net  take  the  Small  Pox. 
Since  these  observations  were  put  to  the  press,  I have  heard  of 
a similar  circumstance  occuring  at  Chichester.  In  these  instances 
the  failure  of  A'accination  to  produce  security  may,  I think,  not 
.unjustly  be  attributed  to  constitutional  peculiarity,  to  a defect  of 
■susceptibility  to  the  vaccine  virus. 
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Small  Pox,  we  must  still  acknowledge  it  to  be  a 
blessing  to  mankind.  It  protects  99  persons  in 
100  from  the  Small  Pox,  and  9,999  in  10,000 
from  the  danger  of  death  from  the  Small  Pox, 
as  well  as  from  all  the  evils  usually  left  by  it ; it 
creates  no  disease  communicable  by  infection, 
and  leaves  no  effects  to  be  deplored  for  the  rest 
of  life.  Such  a property,  to  make  use  of  the 
expression  of  a most  esteemed  practitioner* 
in  this  city, — “ is  alone  sufficient  to  render 
Vaccination  invaluable,  and  its  author  immor- 
tal.” But  if  protection  from  the  occurrence 
of  Small  Pox  were  not  a property  of  the  Cow 
Pox,  if  it  possessed  merely  a power  of  modifying 
that  fatal  disease,  its  value  would  scarcely  be  di- 
minished : this  power  alone  would  have  given  it 
a perpetual  popularity,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  this  is  prevented  by  the  rare  failure  of 
what  are  in  fact  superior  claims  to  favour.  Se- 
vere cases  of  Small  Pox  after  Vaccination  do  not, 
I have  said,  exceed  one  in  ten  thousand;  but  se- 
vere cases  of  Inoculated  Small  Pox  have  been 
estimated  at  one  in  five  hundred,  to  say  nothing 


* Mr.  Guy,  to  whom  I take  this  opportunity  of  offering  my 
best  thanks  for  his  kind  permission  to  read  a very  interesting 
statement  prepared  by  him  on  the  subiect  in  1821. 
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here  of  severe  cases  of  Natural  Small  Pox.  So 
that  even  the  inoculated  Small  Pox,  if  it  were 
unattended  with  the  danger  of  spreading  the  Na- 
tural Small  Pox,  would  be  very  far  from  being 
preferable  to  the  Cow  Pox,  for  the  danger  would 
be  twenty  times  greater. 

But  there  is  an  important  advantage  of 
Vaccination  which  is  wholly  overlooked  in  this 
argument.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  by  the 
continued  influence  of  the  Cow  Pox,  the  conta- 
gion of  Small  Pox  would  in  a few  years  become 
less  virulent  j and  it  is  still  less  to  be  doubted 
that  in  time  it  might  be  worn  out  or  destroyed 
altogether.  Small  Pox  would  become  altogether 
extinct,  and  even  Vaccination  might  then  be  no 
longer  necessary.  This  is  said  to  be  actually  the 
case,  even  now,  in  Denmark,  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  of  Wales,  and,  I think,  in  the  island 
of  Guernsey.  These  benefits  are  directly  op- 
posed by  Inoculation,  and  the  Small  Pox  need- 
lessly, I could  almost  say  wickedly,  entailed  on 
the  next  generation. 

Without  dwelling  longer  on  an  objection 
which  has  been  a source  of  much  more  alarm, 
and  prejudice,  and  mischief,  than  can  be  done  a- 
way  or  repaired  in  half-a- century,  an  objection 
which  has  been  proved,  over  and  over  again,  to 
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have  vfcry  Httle  support  in  facts,  and  which  if 
dispassionately  considered  cannot  have  any  influ- 
ence on  a rational  mind ; I proceed  to  consider 
another,  almost  a sgeneral,  and  wholly  unfounded 
in  reality.  I mean  the  notion  of  the  Cow  Pox 
being  the  cause  of  numerous  anomalous  and 
trifling  eruptions  to  which  children  are  subject. 
Those  who  support  such  an  opinion  should  be 
prepared  to  prove  that  children  were  free  from 
such  eruptions  before  the  discovery  of  the  Cow 
Pox,  or  in  other  words  that  the  eruptions  are 
either  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence,  or  al- 
together new  in  their  nature.  In  the  absence  of 
such  proof,  let  us  attend  to  what  is  said  on  the  op- 
posite side.  Dr.  Willan,  whose  experience  is  most 
extensive  and  whose  authority  on  such  a subject 
is  unquestionable,  denies  the  justness  of  the  ob- 
jection altogether;  and  he  supports  his  denial  of 
it  by  registers  kept  at  different  public  institutions 
in  London  and  elsewhere.  After  an  attentive 
examination  of  these  eruptions,  he  unreservedly 
pronounces  them  all  to  be  such  as  “ were  fully 
known  and  described  more  than  a thousand  years 
ago.”  The  records  to  which  he  refers  prove,  in- 
disputably, that  not  only  have  no  new  eruptions 
been  created  since  the  discovery  of  Cow  Pox, 
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but  that  the  frequency  of  those  known  before  has 
not  been  increased.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  James 
Hamilton,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  a gentleman  whose  experi- 
ence in  the  diseases  of  children  is  well  known  to 
be  very  great,  is  equally  decided  on  this  point. 
He  says,  “All  the  affections  of  the  skin  supposed 
to  have  been  the  effects  of  the  Cow  Pox,  that  I 
have  witnessed,  were  diseases  with  which  Physi- 
cians were  familiar  long  before  Dr.  Jennej-  and 
his  discovery  were  ever  heard  of;  and  no  unpre- 
judiced practitioner  has  ever  ventured  to  assert, 
that  any  new  eruption  of  the  skin  has  appeared 
since  Vaccination  became  general.”*  It  would  be 
useless  to  multiply  authorities.  It  is  easy  enough, 
no  doubt,  for  a nurse  to  attribute  every  little  spot 
to  Vaccination,  but  no  one  above  the  condition 
of  a nurse  should  believe  it  without  proof. 

These,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  disco- 
ver, are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  objections  to 
Vaccination.  But  they  are  backed  by  an  obsti- 
nate opinion  of  the  salutary  effects  of  the  Small 
Pox,  an  opinion  which,  being  founded  on  no 
ground  of  argument,  is  almost  inaccessible  to  at- 


* Hamilton  oft  t ie  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  P.  98, 
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tack.  It  is  in  vain  to  ask  for  any  proof.  When 
once  the  idea  of  the  Small  Pox  “ clearing  the 
blood'’  is  admitted,  it  defies  reasoning  and  is  not 
to  be  removed.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  relics  of 
the  humoral  pathology,  or  rather  it  is  a mere  po- 
pular prejudice,  but  without  that  foundation  in 
nature  and  experience  which  most  popular  no- 
tions, however  absurd  they  may  appear  at  first 
sight,  are  found  to  possess  when  curiously  exa*- 
mined.  Nothing  having  been  advanced  in  proot 
of  this  opinion  by  any  of  its  most  zealous  advo-r 
cates  whom  I have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with,  we  may  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the  impro- 
bability of  such  a strange  imperfection  in  our 
nature,  and  such  a clumsy  contrivance  for  its  re- 
moval, as  the  opinion  implies  a belief  in ; and 
may  reserve  any  further  observations  on  this 
point,  until  it  shall  be  rendered  probable  that  the 
blood  of  an  infant  is  so  impure  as  to  require  the 
cleansing  of  a most  disgusting  disease. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  that  a part  of  the 
defence  of  inoculation  has  arisen  from  the  very 
dangers  of  the  practice  ; for  now  that  the  Small 
Pox  is  common  in  this  part  of  the  country,  ino- 
culation is  resorted  to  as  a safeguard  against  Na- 
tural Small  Pox;  but  lor  every  one  so  secured 
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ten  or  twenty  are  endangered,  and  the  necessity 
for  inoculating  must  go  on  increasing. 

Such  then  are  the  reasons  for  preventing 
the  eradication  of  so  dreadful  a malady  as  the 
Small  Pox.  Inoculation,  supported  by  no  bet- 
ter arguments,  proceeds  with  rapid  pace,  creating 
dangers  from  which  society  has  for  many  years 
been  happily  free,  and  producing  effects  which 
will  cause  it  in  a few  months  to  be  shunned  as 
carefully  as  it  is  now  invited.  Then  Inoculation 
will  be  discontinued,  but  not  so  the  progress  of 
the  poison  it  has  disseminated:  the  Natural 
Small  Pox  will  rage  like  the  pestilence.  Thou- 
sands of  children,  neither  vaccinated  nor  inocu- 
lated, will  fall  before  it,  and  all  who  have  been 
carelessly  vaccinated  will  be  needlessly  exposed 
to  the  danger. 

Now  let  us  compare  with  these  objections 
the  real  and  indisputable  advantages  of  the  Cow 
Pox  : I have  not  pretended  to  deny  or  conceal 
that  it  is  not  infallible,  but  this  admission  leaves 
numerous  recommendations  unimpaired. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  as  many  as 
40,000  persons,  annually,  died  of  Small  Pox,  in 
Great  Britain  alone.  I firmly  believe  there  is  not 
one  clear  and  well  authenticated  case  on  record 
of  death  caused  by  Cow  Pox. 


The  sufferings  and  inconveniences  of  the 
Small  Pox  need  not  be  enumerated.  The  Cow 
Pox  is  unattended  with  danger,  produces  no  con- 
vulsions, occasions  scarcely  any  disturbance  of 
health,  or  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

The  Cow  Pox  secures  99  in  100  persons 
from  the  Small  Pox,  and  in  99  of  every  100  per- 
sons having  the  Small  Pox  after  Vacillation,  it 
modifies  the  disease,  rendering  it  milder  and 
safer,  and  free  from  the  secondary  fever  which,  in 
regular  Small  Pox,  is  a source  of  such  deep  anx*- 
iety  to  the  medical  practitioner. 

The  Cow  Pox  leaves  no  evil  traces  in  a- 
dults.  This  at  least  is  indisputable.  Its  great- 
est enemy  never  accused  it  of  causing  defects  of 
sight,  or  total  blindness,  or  of  irritating  a scro- 
fulous constitution,  or  of  inducing  lasting  debi- 
lity, or  occasioning  disfigurement  of  the  counte- 
nance. These  are  the  terrors  of  the  Small  Pox 
which  formerly  rendered  so  many  parents  averse 
to  Inoculation,  and  therefore  led  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  Natural  Small  Pox.  Forgot- 
ten for  a moment,  these  terrors  will  soon  be  re- 
vived by  disastrous  examples,  Inoculation  will  a- 
gain  be  feared  and  shunned,  and  the  Natural 
Small  Pox  will  be  once  more  poured  out,  unmi- 
tigated and  unmodified,  upon  society. 
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The  Cow  Pox  cannot  be  communicated  by 
the  breath  or  by  touch,  and  therefore  produces 
no  danger  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  Small 
Pox  scourges  whole  districts,  destroys  victim  af- 
ter victim  with  frightful  rapidity,  and  fills  every 
family  with  anxiety. 

The  practice  of  Vaccination  has  a tendency 
to  put  an  end  to  the  disease  of  Small  Pox  alto- 
gether. 

Children  of  a scrofulous  habit  suffer  most 
severely  from  Small  Pox, ; but  scrofulous  en- 
largements of  glands  are  said  to  have  disappeared 
in  many  instances  after  Vaccination. 

It  is  also  alledged,  but  not  on  such  good 
authority,  that  the  Whooping-Cough,  Measles, 
and  other  complaints,  have  been  rendered  less 
severe  during  the  progress  of  the  Cow  Pox. 

Local  eruptions,  not  of  a constitutional  na- 
ture, have  been  said  to  be  ameliorated,  in  nume- 
rous examples,  by  Vaccination. 

As  it  is  considered  unsafe  to  Inoculate 
children  for  the  Small  Pox  before  the  fourth  or 
fifth  month,  they  must  until  this  time  be  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  natural  Small  Pox.  Vaccina- 
tion prevents  this,  and  as  it  may  be  done  much 
earlier,  it  has  a better  chance  of  being  perform- 
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ed  at  a time  when  the  inconveniences  of  teething 
will  not  operate  against  it.* 

Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  which  1 
believe  those  who  have  had  the  best  means  of  ob- 
serving them,  agree  in  ascribing  to  Vaccination. 
It  seems  strange,  and  is  indeed  as  unaccountable 


* The  following  facts  are  related  by  Mr.  George  Bell  in  his 
excellent  treatise  on  the  Cow  Pox,  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
1807,  “ About  a year  and  a half  ago,  the  Natural  Small  Pox  ap- 
" peared  in  a large  village  in  Scotland,  accompanied  with  symp- 
" toms  of  the  most  alarming  kind.  The  Surgeon  of  the  place,  con- 
" sidering  this  as  a good  opportunity  to  give  a fair  trial  to  the 
“ Vaccine  Inoculation,  and  having  prevailed  on  many  to  agree  to 
“ it,  the  practice  was  immediately  begun  at  the  end  of  the  village 
•'  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  Small  Pox  first  made  its  appear- 
" ance.  With  great  satisfaction  he  found  that  none  of  his  pati- 
“ ents  suffered  any  inconvenience  from  the  Cow  Pox.  None  of 
“ them  took  the  Small  Pox ; while  scarcely  any  escaped  the  in- 
“ fection  who  had  not  previously  had  the  disease,  and  a great 
“ proportion  of  those  who  were  seized  with  it  died.” 

“ The  second  tact  to  which  I allude,  is  communicated  in  a 
" letter  from  a Clergyman  in  Yorkshire,  who,  with  his  own  hand, 
" had  inoculated  about  1500  in  the  course  of  one  year.  All  of 
" them  did  well.  The  Small  Pox  was  in  the  country  at  the  time. 
" Those  who  had  had  the  Cow  Pox  were  mingled  with  those  in 
“ the  Small  Pox,  and  numbers  of  the  former  became  nurses  to  the 
“ latter,  and  yet  none  of  them  were  infected  with  the  Small  Pox.” 
Mr.  Caussade,  of  Blanquefort,  in  the  department  of  the 
" Gironde,  saw  a mother  die  of  Small  Pox,  who  at  the  time  of  her 
" dca,h  suckling  her  child,  to  whom  she  did  not  communi- 
cate the  disease.  This  child  had  been  previously  Vaccinated.” 
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as  it  is  unfortunate,  that  on  a subject  of  this  kind 
persons  of  education,  respectability,  andj'good 
sense  should  reject  the  opinions  and  advice  of 
all  the  respectable  part  of  the  medical  profession  ; 
for  medical  men,  who  must  have  every  opportu- 
nity of  forming  a correct  opinion  on  this  subject, 
are  (with  some  very  rare  exceptions)  of  one  mind 
concerning  it.  The  names  of  some  of  the  most 
respected  members  of  the  profession  are  affixed  to 
a document  which  appeared  in  the  public  papers 
but  a few  weeks  ago,  a report  from  the  Vaccine 
Board,  in  which  they  state  that  their  confidence 
in  Vaccination  is  undiminished,  and,  as  an  easy 
and  familiar  proof  of  its  effects,  they  put  it  to  every 
one  to  look  round  at  theatres  and  public  places 
and  say  whether  or  not  there  are  so  many  scarred 
or  disfigured  faces  among  young  people  as  there 
formerly  were.  They  are  well  aware  that  not 
only  is  it  rare  to  find  an  individual  now  under 
the  age  of  twenty  whose  face  is  marked  with  the 
Small  Pox  (except  among  the  very  recent  suf- 
ferers from  it  in  consequence  of  its  being  again 
patronized,)  but  that  no  other  disfigurement  has 
taken  the  place  of  it;  and  that  no  effects  are  left 
either  detrimental  or  disagreeable.  Now,  why  is 
such  evidence  to  be  rejected  ? Does  it  become 
the  respectable  part  of  society,  or  even  the  peo- 
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pie  of  a civilised  and  enlightened  country,  to  pre- 
fer to  this  respectable  evidence  the  interested 
opinion  of  the  most  impudent,  illiterate  and  low- 
lived quacks  in  the  kingdom  ? The  members  of 
the  medical  profession  have  no  interest  in  pro- 
moting Vaccination  except  as  men  of  common 
humanity:  they  derived  on  the  contrary,  and 
will  derive  again,  a considerable  revenue  from  the 
Small  Pox ; but  there  are  other  men  in  the 
country  who  are  attentive  only  to  their  own  in- 
terest, and  w'hose  interest  it  is  to  promote  Inocu- 
lation, because,  from  idleness  and  profligacy,  they 
have  left  their  several  trades  and  honest  occupa- 
tions to  follow  the  fraudulent  trade  of  inoculat- 
ing. I blush  to  say,  that  such  men  are  listened 
to,  believed,  and  encouraged,  where  they  ought 
to  be  exposed  and  punished.  One  of  these  iti- 
nerant inoculators,  who  was  lately,  I understand, 
a knife-grinder,  is  making  a very  good  livelihood 
in  this  way  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  finds  it  very  profitable  to  go  about  introduc- 
ing an  infectious  and  frightful  disease  into  fami- 
lies which  may  carry  off  children  and  adults  who, 
but  for  his  interference,  and  the  folly  of  their 
friends,  might  live  to  a good  old  age.  Many  fa- 
milies are  now  in  mourning  in  consequence,  and 
many  more  arc  in  fear.  In  the  end,  I am  per- 
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suaded  there  will  be  deep  cause  to  repent  tills 
tempting  of  providence,  by  wilfully  incurring  one 
of  the  worst  maladies  ever  inflicted  on  man,  and 
rejecting  the  security  which  has  been  mercifully 
granted  against  it. 


After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  may  be 
thought  by  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  re- 
marking how  slowly  great  benefits  are  adopted 
by  mankind,  that  with  such  extraordinary  advan- 
tages, there  must  be  some  extraordinary  incon- 
veniences in  Vaccination  which  prevent  their 
ready  and  willing  acceptance.  If  there  are  such, 
they  are  yet  undeclared,  or  at  least  I am  yet  unac- 
quainted with  them.  I have  freely  admitted  such 
as  have  been  proved,  the  cause  of  Vaccination  has 
formerly  suffered  from  too  great  a backwardness 
to  do  it;  but  if  any  circumstances  not  alluded  to 
by  me  are  supposed  to  be  powerful  enough  to 
neutralize  or  render  valueless  the  advantages  I 
have  enumerated,  I most  anxiously  hope  they  will 
be  made  known,  that  they  may  be  explained. 

Among  other  causes,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  many  prejudices  have  been  excited,  and 
many  objections  raised  against  the  Cow  Pox, 
particularly  in  the  infancy  of  the  discovery,  by 
incautious  conduct  in  procuring,  preserving,  or 
inoculating  with  the  Vaccine  matter,  and  from 
inattention  to  the  important  circumstance  of  the 
constitution  being,  or  not  being,  affected  by  it. 
This  is  now  so  well  understood  by  medical  prac- 
titioners, that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  detail 
such  cautions  as  depend  upon  them , and  unless 
the  whole  process  be  entrusted  to  them,  I have 
not  much  reliance  on  the  security  to  be  expect- 
ed from  it.  One  observation,  however,  I may 
make,  which  perhaps  medical  men  may  keep  in 
mind  with  advantage,  namely,  that  a more  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  source  of  the  Vaccine  mat- 
ter might  prevent  its  2^ossible  degeneracy. 

But  there  are  many  little  cautions  which 
depend  no  less  on  the  parents  and  friends  of 
children  who  are  to  be  vaccinated  than  on  the 
practitioners,  and  these  it  may  be  useful  tq  men- 
tion. 

Those  who  have  the  charge  of  children 
should  know  that  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
days  after  Vaccination  are  the  days  on  which  the 
matter  should  be  taken  from  the  arm  for  the 
purpose  of  vaccinating  other  children. 


Children  should  not  be  vaccinated  during 
the  presence  of  any  eruption  on  the  skin  depend- 
ing on  constitutional  causes  : I believe  Dr.  Jen- 
ner  was  much  more  strict  on  this  head  than  the 
generality  of  practitioners  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  be.  In  bis  late  circular  letter  he  states 
that  a single  serous  blotch  upon  the  skin,  abra- 
sions of  the  cuticle,  behind  the  ears,  &c.  sore 
eye  lids,  dandriffc,  every  disease  that  sends  out 
a fluid  capable  of  conversion  into  a scab,  produ- 
ces deviations.  This,  I imagine,  is  carrying  an 
opinion  too  tar,  for  if  it  be  true,  it  involves  seri- 
ous and  rather  awkward  consequences  which  I 
shall  not  here  point  out.  Considerable  attention, 
however,  to  existing  eruptions  of  any  extent,  is 
undoubtedly  most  adviseable. 

Infants  should  not  be  Vaccinated  before 
they  are  two  or  three  weeks  old  ; the  sixth,  se- 
venth, or  eighth  week  seem  to  be  most^eligible. 
It  is  desirable  to  ehusc  a time  when  they  are  not 
troubled  with  their  teeth,  which  is  an  objection 
to  deferring  the  Vaccination  to  a later  period. 
Vaccination  should  not  be  performed  when  the 
health  of  the  infant  is,  from  any  cause,  visibly 
disturbed;  I believe  even  the  presence  of  di- 
arrhoea to  be  an  objection. 

If  the  constitution  is  affected  by  sulphur, 
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it  is  a curious  fact  that  it  is  unsusceptible  of  the 
Vaccine  Virus,  the  same  is  said  to  be  the  case  if 
the  constitution  is  under  the  influence  of  mercu- 
rial medicines. 

If  matter  be  taken  from  an  arm  too  early, 
or  the  vesicle  or  vesicles  be  punctured,  or  acci- 
dentally broken,  or  torn  or  picked  by  the  child 
itself,  the  constitution  may  not  be  affected  by 
the  virus,  which  in  those  circumstances  is  dis- 
charged as  soon  as  formed,  and  not  absorbed  as 
it  ought  to  be. 

If  there  is  the  least  doubt  about  the  nature 
of  a vesicle,  matter  should  on  no  account  be 
taken  from  it. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  inflamed  spot 
should  be  seen  frequently  during  its  progress  by 
a medical  practitioner,  particularly  on  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  eighth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  days. 
If  this  is  attended  to,  a spurious  vesicle  or  doubt- 
ful affection  of  the  constitution  may  certainly  be 
detected ; if  it  is  neglected,  there  can  be  no  se- 
curity. 

J 

Where  these  easy  cautions  are  observed, 
no  practitioner  will  be  in  doubt  concerning  the 
child  having  had  the  genuine  Vaccine  infection  ; 
but  I would  ask  any  candid  opponent  of  the  Cow 
Pox  in  how  many  of  the  reported  cases  of  its  fail- 
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ure  to  produce  security  they  have  all  been  attended 
to?  I know  that  the  Small  Pox  ha s sometimes 
appeared  after  Vaccination  has  been  performed 
with  every  caution,  I know  that  once,  at  least,  it 
occurred  in  a person  whom  Dr.  Jenner  himself 
had  vaccinated ; but  when  we  deduct  from  the 
few  instances  of  this  kind  all  those  whose  consti- 
tutions, from  some  peculiarity,  were  not  liable  to 
the  influence  of  the  Vaccine  Virus,  the  number 
left  will  be  too  small  to  be  a just  ground  of  any 
rational  distrust. 

There  is  a precaution  recommended  by  Mr. 
Bryce  of  Edinburgh,  which  though  apparently 
of  great  utility  is  not,  I think,  much  attended  to; 
I mean  a second  Vaccination,  a few  days  after 
the  first.  If  the  constitution  is  already  affected 
by  the  first  Vaccination,  the  second  puncture 
will,  though  made  some  days  later,  decline  at  the 
same  time  with  the  first,  “the  one  being  the  mi- 
niature representation  of  the  other.”  But  if  the 
first  Vaccination  has  been  inefficient,  the  se- 
cond will  proceed  independently,  in  which  case 
a third  should  be  made  in  a few  days  more,  un- 
til two  keep  pace  with  each  other.  This  tost,  if 
not  infallible,  is  at  least  unattended  with  danger; 
but  I cannot  approve  of  the  rash  practice  of  in- 
oculating for  the  Small  Pox  by  way  of  being  per- 


fectly  satisfied:  a second  Vaccination,  at  any  dis- 
tance of  time  from  the  first,  might  afford  equally 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  constitution  having  been 
formerly  affected : if  the  original  Vaccination 
was  perfect,  the  second  will  not  produce  the 
same  effects,  and  if  the  first  did  not  affect  the 
constitution,  the  second  will  go  through  its  na- 
tural course  and  supply  the  security  which  we 
desire.  By  the  other  plan,  that  of  inoculating 
for  the  Small  Pox,  by  way  of  experiment,  if  from 
any  circumstances  whatever  Vaccination  has 
been  inefficiently  performed,  the  Small  Pox  is 
ensured,  and  that  danger  courted  which  all  our 
cautions  are  intended  to  avert. 


Before  concluding  these  Observations  it 
may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted  in  dif- 
ferent places  to  promote  Vaccination.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important  of  them. 

None  but  medical  men  to  be  allowed  to 
vaccinate. 

Medical  practitioners  to  form  associations 
for  promoting  the  Cow  Pox,  and  discouraging 
the  Small  Pox. 
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Heads  of  families  to  refuse  to  take  into  their 
houses  servants  who  have  neither  been  vacci- 
nated nor  had  the  Small  Pox,  and  to  make  Vac- 
cination, in  such  cases,  a condition  of  agreement. 

No  children  to  be  admitted  into  Schools  of 
any  kind  who  have  not  been  vaccinated,  unless 
they  have  already  had  the  Small  Pox. 

No  individual  to  be  admitted  to  confirma- 
tion, or  as  an  apprentice  to  any  trade,  who  has 
not  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  Small  Pox. 

Bounties  to  be  given  to  individuals  pre- 
senting themselves  for  Vaccination,  or  bringing 
children  to  be  vaccinated. 

Paupers  to  be  encouraged  to  have  their 
children  vaccinated,  by  a more  liberal  allowance. 

An  additional  tax  to  be  paid  by  those  not 
vaccinated. 

The  last  that  I shall  mention  is  one  that 
could  only,  of  course,  be  enforced  in  despotic 
countries,  although  it  would  have  every  chance 
of  being  effectual;  namely — making  compliance 
with  this  condition  an  indispensable  condition  of 
marriage. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  these  regulations  : some  of  them 
are  objectionable,  and  some  not  of  a nature  to 
suit  this  country ; others  might  be  adopted  with 
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much  advantage,  and  all  of  them  shew  the  anx- 
iety felt  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  Small  Pox. 

I sincerely  hope  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chichester  and  Bognor  will  not  long  be  an  ex- 
ception to  this  very  natural  feeling,  or  at  least 
that  the  countenance  of  the  enlightened  and  re- 
spectable part  of  the  community  will  be  taken 
away  from  those  ■whose  interest  it  is  to  promote 
a dangerous  error. 

Throughout  these  observations  I have  rea- 
soned on  the  supposition  of  one  person  in  one 
hundred  being  liable  to  Small  Pox  after  Vacci- 
nation. My  own  opinion  is  that,  in  reality,  not 
more  than  one  person  in  five  hundred  is  subject 
to  such  an  accident.  But,  admitting  a supposi« 
tion  far  less  favorable,  I have  thus  endeavoured 
to  shew,  that  the  objections  to  the  Cow  Pox 
have  no  good  foundation  5 that  the  advantages 
of  it  are  many  and  most  important ; that  where 
it  fails  to  produce  them  all,  it  often  fails  from 
causes  that  may  easily  be  avoided ; and  that  in 
almost  every  case  it  offers  a security  whicli  it 
would  be  criminal  to  reject. 

Here  my  duty  ends.  But  if  I thought  I 
had  influence  enough  to  effect  my  purpose,  I 
would  call  on  all  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  to  make  a decided  stand  against  this 
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invasion  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  society,  and 
to  be  very  active  in  destroying  the  erroneous 
opinions  by  which  it  is  justified.  I would  call 
on  the  well  educated  and  unprejudiced  of  all 
professions  and  of  every  rank,  to  examine  into 
the  facts  connected  with  this  subject,  to  consi- 
der all  the  advantages  of  Vaccination,  to  listen 
to  the  disinterested  reports  of  honourable  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  lend  their  pow- 
erful aid  to  promote  an  improvement  which, 
though  not  the  first,  is  far  from  the  least  of  the 
age.  I would  call  on  the  humane  and  benevo- 
lent, those  who  amid  the  business  and  the  anxie- 
ties of  life,  find  time  to  attend  to  every  kind  of 
misfortune  and  suffering  shared  by  their  fellow 
creatures,  I would  call  upon  them  to  interfere 
and  prevent  great  suffering  and  danger  to  thou- 
sands of  helpless  children  and  ignorant  adults. 
I would  call  upon  parents  to  consider  the  serious 
responsibility  they  take  upon  themselves  if  they 
neglect  the  means  which  Providence  has  given 
them  of  preserving  their  offspring  from  such  dan- 
ger. I would  go  further,  and  call  upon  the  religious 
part  of  the  community  to  consider  within  them- 
selves how  such  an  active  propagation  of  a disease, 
which  might  be  avoided  and  even  rooted  out  en- 
tirely, can  possibly  be  justified.  .Lastly,  if  all 
other  means  should  fail,  I would  call  on  the  Lc- 
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gislature  to  interfere  for  the  preservation  of  those 
at  least  who  would  be  saved  from  the  possibility 
of  danger. 

I speak  on  this  subject  no  more  earnestly 
than  I feel.  I speak  for  myself,  as  a Physician 
and  as  the  father  of  a family — I wrould  as  soon 
exposemy  children  to  the  contagion  of  Typhus,  or 
Yellow  Fever,  or  the  Plague,  as  I would  inflict 
the  small  pox  upon  them.  I rely,  firmly,  on  the 
protection  of  Vaccination;  or,  if  its  protection 
should  in  this,  as  in  a rare  instance,  fail,  I rely 
most  firmly  on  its  modifying  power:  should  both 
fail,  I shall  have  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that 
I did  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  the  worst,  and 
in  such  cases  the  event  should  be  resigned  to  the 
hands  of  Providence.  But  if  I voluntarily  ex-> 
pose  them  to  the  poison  of  smallpox,  I presump- 
tuously reject  all  protection;  I rashly  court  that 
danger  which,  it  is  said,  Vaccination  does  not  in- 
variably guard  against:  I make  that  certain 
which  is  only  remotely  possible : I ensure  the  oc- 
currence of  a horrid  disease  which  the  opponents 
of  Vaccination  say  does  sometimes  afflict  those 
who  have  been  Vaccinated  : and  I needlessly  con- 
sign my  children  to  an  unsightly  erruption,  an 
alarming  fever,  the  chance  of  permanent  weak- 
ness, or  disfigurement,  or  blindness, — or  death. 

FINIS, 
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